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THE BONE CALLED “ LUZ ” 

With Notes on Medical Allusions in the Poems and Lit- 
erary Remains of Samuel Butler. 

By Fielding H. Garrison, M. D., 
Washington, D. C., 

Assistant Librarian, Surgeon General’s Office. 

I. 

Among the many shafts of sarcasm which the 
author of Hudibras aimed at the Rump Parliament, 
the following, if it did not afford ‘daughter for a 
month and a good jest forever,” may well have fur- 
nished “argument for a week” among anatomists : 
The learned Rabbins of the Jews, 

Write there’s a bone which they call Luz 
I' the rump of man, of such a virtue, 

No force of nature can do hurt to ; 

And therefore at the last great day, 

All th’ other members shall, they say, 

Spring out of this, as from a seed 
All sorts of vegetals proceed ; 

From whence the learned sons of art 
Os sacrum justly style that part. 

Then what can better represent 
Than this Rump Bone, the Parliament, 

That after several rude ejections, 

And as prodigious resurrections, 

With new reversions of nine lives, 

Starts up and like a cat survives ? 1 

Was the sacrum really the bone to which Butler 
refers, and if so how did it come by the name of 

1 Butler, Hudibras. Part iii, canto ii, 1615-1630. 
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Luz? The term in question is derived from an old 
Aramaic word lus, meaning a nut or almond, and 
for this reason the hypothetical bone Luz was 
styled the Judenknochlein by the earlier German 
anatomists. The first reference to the name Luz in 
any work on anatomy is to be found in the Frank- 
furt edition of the Theatrum anatomicum of Caspar 
Bauhinus (1621) 2 and reads substantially thus: 
“Hebrew writers affirm that there is a bone in 
the human body just below the eighteenth ver- 
tebra which cannot be destroyed by fire, water, 
or any other element, nor be broken or bruised 
by any force ; this bone God shall, in his ex- 
ceeding wisdom, water with the celestial dew, 
whence the other members shall be joined to 
it, coalescing to form the body, which breathed 
upon by the Divine Spirit, shall be raised up 
alive. Such a bone they call Lus (not Luz) ; and 
its site, they say, is in the spine, from the eight- 
eenth vertebra to the femur. The author of this 
fable is the Rabbi Uschaia, who lived 210 A. D ; , 
about which time he wrote the book called Bercschit 
Rabbi , i. e., Glossa magna in Pentateuchum , from 
which many later Rabbins have taken this fiction. 
This bone, they say, can never be burned or cor- 
rupted in all eternity, for its ground substance is 
of celestial origin and watered with the heavenly 
dew wherewith God shall make the dead to rise, as 
with yeast in a mass of dough. They insist, more- 
over, that this bone will outlast all the others be- 
cause it does not assimilate food as they do and be- 
cause it is harder than the rest, being the funda- 
mental part of the body, from which it is built up. 
We read further that the Emperor Hadrian once 
asked Rabbi Joshua, the son of Chanin, how God 

2 Lib. i, cap. 48, p. 167. The passage is not to be found in the 
earlier editions of Bauhinus. 
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would resurrect man in the world to come. He 
made answer: From the bone Luz in the spinal 

column. Whence Hadrian asked him how he came 
by this knowledge and how he could prove it. 
Whereupon Rabbi Joshua produced the bone so 
that he could see it. When placed in water it could 
not be softened ; it was not destroyed by fire, nor 
could it be ground by any weight ; when placed on 
an anvil and struck with a hammer, the anvil was 
broken in sunder but the bone remained intact. 
Munsterus says the Rabbins believe it to be located 
in the neck. But Vesalius writes that this ossicle 
is called Albadaran by the Arabs, resembling a 
chickpea in size and shape, and he questions 
whether, being notably hard, it may not be the ossi- 
cle between the two bones of the great toe. Hier- 
onymus Magius represents that, according to the 
Talmudists and other Hebrew commentators, the 
real bone is near the base of the skull, whether it be 
in the base itself or in the spine. To others it 
stands apart as the twelfth of the dorsal vertebrae, 
with which w.e incline the head and bend the neck. 
But what Joshua said to Hadrian the Emperor, no 
one can be persuaded to believe. For if bones, as 
Plato bears witness, are highly durable, neverthe- 
less we see daily that they can be pulverized by 
hammer or stones or reduced to ashes by fire ; as 
Plato testifies and the ancients point out, only the 
teeth can survive, being more enduring than the fire 
which subdues and effaces all other remains.” So 
far Bauhinus, who winds up with sundry superflu- 
ous slaps at the learned Rabbins for their credulity. 

The bone which Rabbi Ushaia locates “in fine 
octodecim vertebrannn,” which the other Rabbins 
describe variously as “os spince dor si in homine ” 
“os parvum in fine vertebrar'am^ ; and “Ins verte- 
brarurn ” which Baal Aruch describes as “like an 
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almond” (simile amygdala:)' and Cornelius Agrippa 
as "the size of a shelled pea” (magnxtudine cuerts 
mundatiY was never found as such, and was held 
bv different anatomists to be the sacrum, the coccyx, 
the twelfth dorsal vertebra, one of the \\ ornuan 
bones in the skull, and one of the sesamojds of the 
great toe. We may first consider what has been 
said about it in relation to the spine. 

The notion that there were only eighteen verte- 
brae in the spine was one of the many errors that 
were perpetrated and propagated by the anatomists 
of the School of Salernum, who believed that the 
lumbar vertebra were part of the cauda equina. 
Thus Magister Ricardus, as cited by Hyrtl. 1 states 
conclusively: “Sunt autcm octodecim vertebra, vn 

collo sex, in dorso duodecim. From this mediae- 
val viewpoint 'the twelfth dorsal vertebra ( the raroe- 
teenth in all) should be the bone Luz, and the dder 
Retzius argues* that this idea might vert’ wriH have 
been entertained for the following reasons:: Even 
Galen had remarked upon this part eff tfhe as a 
sort of centre or turning point, abowe or Mow which 
the vertebral apophvses point in opposite dinemems. 
As we know, however, Gdten's anatomy., tased 
largely upon that of the lower animals wbadh he 
dissected, is onlv rudimentary arofl uiagrammaBr so 
far as man is concerned. But the ttwidfth dorsal m 
man does stand out from the other venteibtrae t® sat 
its inferior articular processes are convex an 
turned outward like those of the hinthar vertebra? 
below it, while the superior and inferior tulsoroes 
on its transverse processes correspond to the mam- 

•Cited by R cl fink in Dissert at io anatoms ai, ^ $4- 

♦Cornriics Agrippa, De occulta philosophise Jib- i. ^ 

by HyrlL 

•HyrtL Das Arabische and Hebraische in der A mat-rime ,, 

1879, 166. 

•A- Retrains. Om benet Lns CSwedisfo Sti»c4iboalm, 

2 - 4 - 
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miliary and accessory processes of the lumbar ver- 
tebrae. The twelfth dorsal thus marks the point of 
transition between the dorsal and lumbar vertebrae, 
and, to show that Galen’s view is not unreasonable, 
Retzius gives cuts representing the spines of two 
mammals he had prepared — the fox and the jump- 
ing rat, or jerboa. In the former ( Canis zmlpes), 
the turning point of the spine is at the eleventh dor- 
sal, the spinous processes of the vertebrae above and 
below this bone pointing in opposite directions, while 
its costal and accessory processes are more uni- 
formly developed than in the other vertebrae. 
In the spine of the jerboa ( Dipus sagitta) the turn- 
ing point is at the tenth dorsal, above and below 
which the spinal apophyses again point in opposite 
directions. These comparative data show how Galen 
may have come to regard the twelfth dorsal as the 
centre of the spine and how the Aramaic tradition 
of the Luz may have become assimilated to this no- 
tion through the devout interest of the Jewish and 
Arabian physicians in the Galenical writings. The 
idea that the spine is the centre and origin of all 
the other bones and parts of the body is as old as 
Aristotle, who detected the foetal heart beats three 
days after the formation of the embryo and had 
probably seen the notochord and speculated as to 
its significance. Goethe’s well known theory that 
the bones of the skull are developed from the ver- 
tebrae is a variant of this idea and that Aristotle’s 
philosophic generalization should lead to romancing 
when it fell into tfce hands of the scribes is (Ret- 
zius thinks) perfectly natural and simple of expla- 
nation. 

I hat the author of Hudibrcts and other writers 
should have confounded the Luz with the os sacrum 
is also natural enough on account of the name given 
to the bone by the ancients, and for the reason that 



